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Steps Toward Church Unity Since 1910 


We are recording this week a series of events bearing 
on the progress of church unity. The list, which was com- 
piled from several sources by Inez M. Cavert of our re- 
search staff, appeared originally in the November, 1952, 
issue of /ntercollegian. (Slight additions have been made 
since that time.) It shows denominational mergers around 
the world since 1910, including some partial unions and 
some proposals which are still being negotiated. There 
are also a number of plans in different parts of the world 
for intercommunion between Anglican or Episcopal bodies 
and other denominations, and a few have been successfully 
negotiated, but the latter do not represent an approach to 
actual union. 


Unions Within a Single Confession 


Scotland: 1929. The Church of Scotland, including 
about 90% of the Presbyterians of Scotland. 

England: 1931. The Methodist Church; three bodies. 
Practically all the English Methodists. 

France: 1938. The Reformed Church of France; four 
bodies. The great majority of French Protestants. 
Madagascar: 1950. Malagasy Lutheran Church; three 
bodies (One Norwegian, 2 Norwegian-American) 

147,095 members. 

Switzerland: 1943. The Reformed Evangelical Church 
of Neuchatel ; two bodies in the Canton of Neuchatel. 

Tolland: 1946. The Dutch Reformed Church; two 
bodies. 

United States: 1951. Evangelical Lutheran Church. Two 
bodies, 70,000 members. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, 1917. Three bodies, 


825,466 members. 

United Lutheran Church, 1918. Three bodies, 
1,925,506 members. 

American Lutheran Church, 1930. Three bodies, 
715,640 members. 


The Methodist Church, 1939. Three bodies, 9,065,- 
727 members. 


Evangelical Free Church of America, 1950. Two 
bodies, 20,000 members. 

Pentecostal Churches. Fourteen, with a combined 
membership of 555,600, have merged into five 
bodies since 1911. 


Unions Across Confessional Lines 


Canada: The United Church of Canada, 1925. (Meth- 
odist, Congregational and Presbyterian. ) 


Rhodesia: 1945, 1949, Church of Central Africa in 
Rhodesia. Presbyterian, Congregational and French 
Reformed Church missions and the Union Church of 
the Copper Belt. About 30,000 African Christians. 

South India: 1947. The United Church of South India 
including Anglican, Methodist, and the South Indian 
United Church, itself a merger of three bodies. 

United States: Congregational Christian Churches, 1931, 
1,241,477 members. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, 1934, 735,941 
members. 
Evangelical United Brethren, 1946, 720,944 mem- 
bers. 
Partial Unions 


Brazil: 1950. Synodal Federation of Lutheran Churches 
of Brazil. Four bodies. Aim of the Federation is the 
development of a single Lutheran Church of Brazil. 

China: 1927. Church of Christ in China. Four denomi- 
nations. Loosely organized but more than a federation. 

Japan: 1941. United Church of Christ in Japan (Kyo- 
dan), fifteen denominations. 

Philip pines: 1948. The United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines. Three bodies—two United Churches. 

Indonesia: Protestant Church of Indonesia. 

Germany: 1948. Evangelical Church. 27 autonomous 
regional bodies in some ways still in the “federal 
union” stage. 


Negotiations Still in Progress 


South Africa: Five Lutheran bodies have accepted the 
principle of an African Lutheran Church in South 
Africa but progress has been slow. 

Iran: Negotiations between the Presbyterian and Angli- 
can Churches since 1927. 

North India: Proposed Church of North India to include 
Anglicans, Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians. 
Almost a complete scheme of union ; 1951. 

Ceylon: Proposal for the same bodies plus one diocese 
of the Church of South India. Plan published in 1947. 

Nigeria: Proposal for three denominations similar to 
South India plan. 

Madagascar: Three missionary societies have been work- 
ing ever since 1949 to unify their task. Only proposal 
to include Friends. 

United States: 

Evangelical and Reformed and Congregational Chris- 
tian. The General Council of the latter voted in 
1952 to continue negotiations. 


| 
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Presbyterian USA, Presbyterian US, and United 
Presbyterian seem to be near an agreement. 

Four Lutheran bodies have voted strongly in favor of 
union. 

American Baptist and Disciples of Christ. 

“United Church of Christ.” In 1951 representatives 
of nine denominations met to consider a plan of 
church union. The plan submitted was referred to 
a drafting committee for further revisions. 

Protestant Episcopal Church: 1952. Preliminary dis- 
cussions with Methodist Church to continue, and 


possibility of reopening those with the Presbyterian 
Church USA. 


Religious Affiliations of Senators 


The “reported religious affiliations” of Senators in the 
83rd Congress, which convenes January 3, 1953, have 
been listed by the Washington Office of the National 
Council of Churches. The available information for 95 
of the Senators has been classified in the table below. The 
person to replace Senator Nixon of California has not yet 
been named. It should be understood that in no instance 
has a Senator been queried. A number of Senators list 
their religious affiliations in Who’s Who in America, the 
Congressional Directory, and elsewhere. In other in- 
stances, denominational offices and state and local councils 
of churches have supplied information to the Washington 
Office. 

Our classification follows: 

Methodist 


Protestant Episcopal 12 
9 
Congregational Christian 7 
4 
Latter-Day Saints, Reorganized ............... 1 
2 
Church of Christ, Scientist 1 
No aiiliation repotted 1 


Basic Religious Beliefs in Great Britain and U. S. 


The British Weekly has recently published a series of 
articles comparing the avowed religious beliefs of Ameri- 
can and British Christians (October 9, 16, 23, November 
6, and 13, 1952). In Great Britain except Northern Ire- 
land 1,200 questionnaires were distributed by Free Church 
ministers of five denominations to “a fair cross section” of 
their congregations. These included city and country 
churches, middle and working class. Seven hundred fully 
completed questionnaires were returned. “Exactly the same 
questions were used” in the American study, it is ex- 
plained. (No information is given as to the way in which 
the latter study was conducted or what denominations 
were included.) °... Almost the same answers were given” 
in both countries. The American figures are given only 
for purposes of comparison. The discussion is based on 
the British figures. A wide variety of questions were asked. 


The Nature of Man 


A slightly larger proportion of British than of American 
Christians said that “by nature people are more apt to 


be good than bad” (American, 47.2 per cent; British, 52.6 
per cent). Almost a quarter of the British (Americans, 
36.2 per cent) said that man is “good” by nature. Only 
11.1 per cent “accept the Biblical view of man.” This pro- 
portion indicates more than “passive disbelief,” for 38 per 
cent of the British respondents say that “we can be moral- 
ly perfect if we try hard enough,” and 19.1 per cent are 
undecided. 

A bare majority of the British respondents (and three- 
fifths of the Americans) agree with Lord Acton’s dictum 
that “absolute power corrupts absolutely.” All this indi- 
cates to Dr. Herron that “there is room for a fresh and 
widespread exposition of the doctrine of Original Sin.” 
“In the main” they believe that “either men will be ruled 
by God or they will be ruled by tyrants.” Practically 
four-fifths reject the idea that “I cannot help being what 
I am and how I am.” Slightly over half of the British 
and just under half of the Americans repudiate the concept 
that “forgiveness (of sins) is a beggar’s refuge, we must 
pay our debts.” Just over a fifth of the British accept this 
theory and think that “the need or desire for forgiveness 
is ‘a beggar’s refuge.’ ” 


The Concept of God 


Over 90 per cent of British Christians (88.6 per cent 
of Americans) “hold firmly to the Trinity’—though with 
a slight steady shift downward from 94.3 per cent who 
declare that “God is personal . . .” to 90 per cent who 
believe that the Holy Spirit is “God in action in human 
life... .” Almost 22 per cent of those who made these con- 
fident affirmations declare: “ ‘it makes no difference what 
you believe. It is what you are that counts”, .. That that 
is false, only 62.9 can bring themselves to say... and 15.1 
remain undecided. .. .” Yet many of those who accepted 
this statement or were undecided “had just been saying 
that Christ lives today and helps them through their faith 
in Him and that the Holy Spirit is God in action who 
gives them strength and helps them.” 


What Beliefs Are Basic? 


Only 52 per cent of the British respondents believe that 
other religions are not “as good as ours.” Although 92.3 
per cent affirmed that “Jesus Christ is divine . . .” 48 per 
cent “do not believe in the obligation to share this unique 
revelation, that is, they do not believe in Christian mis- 
sions.” Again 34.9 per cent are undecided or think that 
“to be a Christian it is enough to live by the Golden Rule.” 
Only 77 per cent deny that it is possible to be a Christian 
without believing that “Jesus Christ is God.” 


Attitudes Toward Death 


Sixty-seven per cent of the British respondents (and 
779 per cent of the Americans) declared that “the most 
miserable person living” is not “luckier than the noblest 
person dead.” The questions reveal that 84.3 per cent of 
the former “believe in immortality. ... Only 31.2 per cent 
of us hold the Christian view of immortality”: “A person 
truly dies but . . . God will raise from the dead those who 
have faith in him.” Of the British respondents, 53.1 per 
cent say that: “There is no real death. The soul is im- 
mortal. At death it separates from the body and lives on 
forever in the spirit world.” This latter point of view Dr. 
Herron describes as “almost a direct repudiation of the 
Christian faith.” He adds that “where 68.8 of our people 
do not believe in the very thing that made ‘these Christians 
turn the world upside down,’ that gave a new meaning and 
new dimension to human life, it can hardly be expected 
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that the Church can bring ‘the word of life’ to the genera- 
tions. Word of what life? Of some catalogue of decent 
abstentions from whatever is currently the code? Of some 
assured survival that leaves the fibres of the spirit cosy, 
untroubled, comforted but unstretched? Is this the re- 
mains of what was the dynamic of the West? That made 
saints and re-made societies? It explains a lot.” 


The Bible and the Church 


Eighty-six per cent of the British respondents (Ameri- 
cans 86.5) say that the Bible is “an inspired book, while its 
parts differ in quality and accuracy, yet [it] presents the 
Word of God to the world (i.c. that God speaks to us 
through the Bible).” Of the former 6.3 say that it “must 
be believed in every detail” (Americans 5.5). Almost the 
same proportion said that it was “merely good literature.” 
In all 68.1 per cent of the British respondents, but only 48 
per cent of the Americans, read the Bible more than once 
a week. The great majority of both British and Ameri- 
cans believe that “you can accept both the teachings of the 
Bible and of science if you can interpret both correctly.” 

Three-quarters of both British and Americans are sure 
that the Church is “created by God and that His Will is 
that all people should belong to it. It is the true home and 
refuae of all mankind.” However, a fifth of the British 
and 15.6 per cent of the Americans think that “The Church 
was organized by people to help them live good lives and 
to teach the world high ideals.” Eighty-six per cent of the 
British said they went to church at least once a week. 
However, six ministers whom Dr. Herron consulted were 
“all suitably amused that anybody should imagine 86.6 
of their people worshipped every Sunday.” 

The reasons for attending church, as checked by the 
great majority were the following, in order of preference: 

“1. It helps me to live close to God. 

“2. I learn how to live. 

“3. I like the service and the church atmosphere.” 


Prayer 


Just over a quarter of the British respondents said grace 
in their homes regularly at mealtime. Just over a tenth 
reported regular family prayers. A slightly larger propor- 
tion of Americans said that they had grace at mealtime 
and family prayers. Just over 70 per cent of the British 
(just over 72 per cent of the Americans) pray daily. 
There was “no real preference” for any of the main rea- 
sons suggested for prayer: “habit I learned in childhood,” 
“help . . . God will give,” “good feelings,” “relief from 
anxiety,” “reminder of my duty to God and others,” help 
to ‘know God and his will for me.” 


The Church and Politics 


Somewhat over half of both British and Americans 
(56.3 per cent and 58.3 per cent respectively) “say that 
the Church ought not to concern itself with politics or 
cannot say that it should.” Yet 62 per cent of the British 
and 55.7 per cent of the Americans deny that “the Church 
should confine its interest to spiritual matters and let secu- 
lar matters alone.” If a distinction can be drawn between 
“political” and “secular,” Dr. Herron thinks it must mean 
that “the Church is concerned for the fruits of our political 
sins” but not for the sins themselves. 


Just over half of the British and almost three-fifths of 
the Americans deny that “The world is getting better all 
the time.” 

The British Weekly had planned to report separately 
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the result of an inquiry “in one particular congregation 
based on replies from a large cross-section of the mem- 
bers,” in the hope that “a prosperous, happy and growing 
church, under a brilliant teaching and pastoral ministry, 
would show a very different face.” However, the analysis 
of that one congregation “merely confirmed” that of the 
national survey. 


Justice Douglas on Korea 


In an extraordinary article in Look magazine for De- 
cember 30, Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas 
outlines alternatives he sees facing the United States 
and the United Nations in the Korean situation. His com- 
ments are made against the background of his own obser- 
vations in the Far East. 

Justice Douglas has only praise for the ROKs. How- 
ever, he says it will take years to put them in position to 
fully man the front lines. 

The fight for freedom has united the people regardless 
of racial and cultural background. “At the Korean front 
I felt the real fraternity, the warm community, of the 
United Nations.” The eminent Justice thinks our con- 
flict with Red China in Korea could have been avoided. 
In September, 1950, he gained the impression that a settle- 
ment could be reached if our forces didn’t cross the 38th 
parallel, but if they did “Red China would enter the war.” 
As matters stand, however, we face the cold fact that Red 
China is firmly entrenched in Korea. Short of all-out 
war “along the lines urged by General MacArthur” Chi- 
nese forces could not be dislodged “without enormous 
sacrifices.” The alternatives as Justice Douglas secs them 
are five: 

First, to maintain the present state of limited warfare. 
This he regards as “plainly undesirable.” The existing 
stalemate settles nothing and contributes little to the cause 
of Korean independence. 

Second: to withdraw from Korea. This would leave 
that country “condemned to communist conquest.” More- 
over, we would not only lose face in the Far East but 
“our word in Asia would be forever debased.” 

Third: to arrange an armistice with Red China. This 
would probably mean that Red China would stay “deep 
in Korean territory.” If she withdrew she would probably 
leave behind “a communist puppet government of her own 
creation.” This would open the way for another invasion. 

Fourth: to make a political settlement with Red China. 
That country, though it is “controlled by the communists 
lock, stock and barrel, is a political reality and the only 
power on the mainland.” There is no prospect of the 
liberation of China “in the foreseeable future.” Justice 
Douglas thinks that to deliver Formosa into the hands of 
the communists would be too high a price to pay. For then 
the West would become “accomplice to the murder of mil- 
lions of people.” The possibility of political settlement is 
uncertain but the burden of the war in Korea justifies mak- 
ing the effort. A settlement with Red China, Justice Doug- 
las thinks, is the “only peaceful way of getting the Chi- 
nese Army out of Korea and of unifying that nation.” 

Fifth: to wage an all-out war with China. If the fourth 
alterntive should be tried and should fail this would be 
the only alternative left. However, the aim of such a 
war would be not to conquer China but to unify Korea and 
fulfill promises that we made at Cairo and Moscow. 


The decision “is more difficult today than it was two 
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years ago.” A decision is vitally important. The conflict in 
Korea is symbolic of the larger struggle going on through- 
out Asia and Africa. “It is the struggle for the indepen- 
dence of nations, for the equality of people regardless of 
race or color, for the right of every people to their own 
culture, their own religion, their own way of life. That 
issue is the foremost political issue in the world today. It 
is vital to world peace. . . . If the heavy hand of Sino- 
Soviet communism can be laid on Korea, it can be laid on 
any other free Asian nation. If the Koreans can be de- 
prived of the right to choose whatever government they 
want, if the Koreans can be regimented by force and 
terror, so can the Indians and the Burmese. So can the 
Indonesians and the Viet Namese. So can the Filipinos 
and the Siamese.” 


Economic “Productivity” 


“Over the last half century the real national product of 
the United States increased five-fold, while population 
doubled. Output per capita of the population increased two 
and one-half times.” 

So begins a report just issued by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. It was prepared by Professor 
Frederick C. Mills of Columbia University, and is one of 
a series of National Bureau studies made possible by 
grants from the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation of 
Pittsburgh. 

Economic productivity is a much-discussed question. 
Labor is wont to stress the increase in productivity as 
justification for wage increases. This report is not con- 
cerned with any changes that may have occurred in the 
quality of “labor input,” though this factor is relevant 
to the increase in productivity recorded. The report puts 
the matter thus: 

“The aggregate physical output of an economy may be 
expanded by an increase in the input of human effort or 
by an increase in output per unit of labor input. We may 
expend more effort or we may resort to the diverse factors 
that render human effort more productive. Manpower in- 
put may be increased by fuller use of an existing labor 
force (i.c., by drawing upon the unemployed), by expan- 
sion of the labor force, or by a lengthening of working 
hours. Except during limited periods, expansion of output 
in the United States over the last half century has been 
achieved primarily by means of rising productivity; the 
instrument of augmented manpower has played a second- 
ary role. The forces enhancing output per unit of work 
time have been many. In their aggregative influence as 
elements of productivity they have been the major factor 
in our recent material growth.” 

Continuing, the report explains that this analysis “cuts 
across the conventional classification of factors into land, 
labor, capital, and enterprise, and corresponds in no wise 
to that division. From the present view we have but two 
interacting agents: on the one hand, the mental and physi- 
cal effort exerted by all grades and levels of producers ; on 
the other, the combination of elements that determine the 
effectiveness of this effort in production. The latter, the 
productivity factor, comprehends the quality and magni- 
tude of available natural resources, the amount and quality 
of capital equipment used, the skill, intelligence and train- 
ing of all personnel, and the quality of organization and 
management.” 

In concluding the report Dr. Mills makes reference to 


1 Productivity and Economic Progress. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research (1819 Broadway), 1952. 75 cents. 
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the late Ernest Bevin’s test of an economic system: “Has 
it delivered the goods?” To this he adds another test 
question : “How has productive power been used ?” Noting 
Arnold Toynbee’s remark about the moral challenge im. 
plicit in new power, he records this judgment: 

“Our economy, in its performance over the first half of 
the twentieth century, has clearly met Bevin’s test. We 
have used our natural resources to produce a great and 
growing volume of goods and services. Apart from the 
protracted check that came in the thirties, the advance has 
been virtually unbroken. By far the greatest factor in this 
gain has been rising productivity. Machines, plants, ad- 
ministrative methods, and men have improved in produc- 
tive quality; equipment has grown in quantity; flexible 
power has been carried to assembly line and bench. These 
improvements, embodied in innumerable major and minor 
working methods, have brought an increase in output per 
unit of productive effort that is probably without prece- 
dent in our history. 

“Appraisal of the uses to which these tremendous pro- 
ductive powers have been put is not so simple. Non-eco- 
nomic standards of judgment must enter if the moral issues 
suggested by Toynbee are to be faced. We have used some 
of these powers for destruction, a fact that may be charged 
to the ill-fortune of our generation rather than to design 
and deliberate choice. Thanks to modern technology we 
have had to employ only a relatively small part of our re- 
sources to maintain and enlarge our productive plant. We 
have used most of our vast new powers to ease the lot of 
citizens at large through gains in leisure, and to improve 
it through diversified consumption patterns. Not all the 
standards expressed in this diversification might win a 
moralist’s highest sanction. There are doubtless faults to 
amend. But the record leaves no doubt that much of our 
new productive power has gone, over this half century, 
to advance human welfare. In major degree, the benefits 
of industrial progress in the United States in this half 
century have served to lighten toil for producers and ele- 
vate living standards for consumers.” 


Family Farm Situation 


“Although farms on the average are getting larger, most 
of them are still family operated,” it is stated in an article 
by Jackson V. McElveen reviewing data from the 1950 
census of Agriculture, which appeared in The Agricultural 
Situation, published by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, for November, 1952. The 1950 data, compared with 
those of prior decades, reveal many trends. There are 
1,000,000 fewer farms than 30 years ago, but the average 
size of farms increased from 148 acres to 215 in the same 
period. 

“To produce 100 bushels of corn 40 years ago took 135 
man-hours; in recent years only 45 man-hours were re- 
quired. . .. The operators of many small farms have been 
faced with the need for enlarging their farms in order 
to take advantage of the gains from mechanization. The 
saving in labor resulting from mechanization has often 
prompted farmers to seek additional land. . . . The source 
of land for making farms larger has been, for the most 
part, in combining farms. A farmer, for example, buys 
or rents land near his farm to make it larger. It is among 
the small family-farms—the ones 10 to 99 acres—that 
changes have been most pronounced.” 

It is also stated that “fully three-fourths of all farm 
workers are farm operators and members of farm opera- 
tor families.” 
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